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B. F. Biaggiti 


Elected y 
“Executive 


Vice President 


Benjamin :-F,” Biaggini ‘thas -been 
»oe@lected ‘executive vice president and 
a ‘director’ of the ‘Southern : Pacific « 
3 Company, President Did: Russell 
ed. 


graduated. from St. Mary's “Univer. 
San’ Antonio, Texas in 1986 


_ Biaggini who ‘is 47, “has been al 
vice. presid lent in SP! 'S Executive’ D. 


J. 3. WHLLIS 


J. M. HATCHER 


J. P. GRIFFIN 


Heateher Retires: Griffin Named 
General Supt. of Transportation 


J. M. Hatcher, general superin- 
tendent of transportation since De- 
cember, 1958, has retired after a 
railroading career with Southern 
Pacific that spanned more than 36 
years. 

Named to succeed him was J. P. 
Griffin, superintendent of transpor- 
tation, 

Other changes announced in the 
Operating Department include the 
promotions of J. J. Willis, from as- 


sistant superintendent-at Dunsmuir, 
to superintendent’ of transportation. 
at San Francisco; ‘R. V. Wills, from 


assistant superintendent at Bakers- 
field, * to: ‘assistant : superintendent, 


Oakland; ‘H. J. ‘Kerins, from train- 
“master, Watsonville Junction, to as- 


sistant: superintendent, Dunsmuir; 
dL’. Nations, from trainmaster : 
it: ‘Sto ‘kton, .to assistant superin- 


at Bakersfield, to trainmaster at 
Tracy; D. C. Wimer, from train- 
master at Suisun-Fairfield, to train- 
master at Bakersfield; W. S. Weber, 
from assistant trainmaster at Los 
Angeles to trainmaster at Suisun- 
Fairfield. 

Hatcher, who started railroading 
as a machinist in Canada in 1917, 
joined Southern Pacific in 1927. He 
worked at various positions in the 
Operating, Freight Traffic, and 
Transportation Departments until 
World War II when he served :as 
superintendent of transportation for 
the Military Railway Service in In- 
dia, After. returning to SP.he rose to 
be supervisor of. freight service by 
1949, In'1954 he was appointed su- 
perintendent of ‘transportation, ‘the 
position‘he ‘held until 1958 when ‘he 


“was made.-general superintendent of. fea: 
Aransportation.” . : 


Griffin joined SP-as.a telegrapher 


retired in 1959, after a 34-year SP 


: foreman, ‘master mechanic ‘and ‘as- 


“As superintendent of “motive 


- Northern ‘District Mechanical “De: 


on the Shasta Division in 1940 and 
three years later was named -train 
dispatcher. In 1947 he was ap 
pointed assistant trainmaster-divi- 
sion examiner on the Shasta Divi 
sion, He was transferred to San 
Francisco in 1951 as assistant sys- 
tem examiner and was promoted to 
system examiner in 1954. In Decem- 
ber, 1958, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation. 

Willis began his railroading ca- 
reer as an agent-telegrapher on the 
San Joaquin Division in 1940 and 
rose through various positions to be- 
come station supervisor by 1947 and 
assistant trainmaster by 1951, In 
1953 he transferred to the Western 
Division as trainmaster. In 1959 he 
was made assistant superintendent 
of the San Joaquin Division, hold- 
ing that position until he was made 
assistant superintendent of the 
Shasta Division in 1961. 


F..E. Molloy Passes Away 


Frank Eugene Molloy, retired su- 
perintendent of motive power at 
Sacramento Shops, passed away 
July -16 at his home there. He had 


career. 

Starting with the company -at 
Douglas, Ariz.,.“Molloy.. served “at 
various “locations on” the. Pacific 
‘Lines as brake foreman, roundhouse 


sistant superintendent of motive 
power,’ ; 


-power, he’ was in’ charge ‘of ‘SP’s 


’--partment activities ‘from ‘Oakland to 
“Portland and Ogden; s 


™ Qut in’ the Nevada desert, miles 
from the nearest terminal, a mile- 
long Southern Pacific freight train 
slows to a stop. 

The engineer, having seen the let- 
ter “H” appear in a trackside signal 
indicator, knows that one of the 100 
ears in his train has developed an 
overheated journal. 

But which of the 800 journals on 
the train is overheated? A crew 
member goes to a small, neat build- 
ing beside the track, unlocks the 
door, and looks at a panel which 
shows him the location of the trouble 
at.a glance. The car with the over- 
heated journal is set out on a siding, 
and ‘the train is soon on its way 
again. 

: Hot. Boxes 

Over-heated journals, called “hot 
‘boxes”..by ‘railroaders, occur when 
car journals and their bearings fail 
to receive sufficient hibrication.' This 

’:eanh'be caused by any one of several 


JTOP LEFT: Trackside scanners ‘detect:heat from 
passing car journals, LEFT: At Englewood Yard, 

“Houston, :Relief:-Car : Foreman B. .8.:-Luster 
checks tape which records relative Journal heat, 
RIGHT:.""H"" signal notifies enginees that train 

e“has'a hot box, J . * 


factors, including mechanical de- 
fects. If undetected, continuing fric- 
tion can burn off journals and even 
set cars on fire. 

Before the installation of a re- 
markable new device at key points 
along SP’s right-of-way, train crews 
had to rely on visual inspection of 
trains en route for indications of hot 
box trouble, usually smoke from an 
offending journal box. SP’s new hot 
box detector scans the journals of 
passing trains and gives advance 
warning of overheating, usually be- 
fore any journal box reaches the 
“smoking, smelly” stage. 

While hot boxes still con- 
tinue to disrupt schedules and 
delay trains, railroads have 
made dramatic progress in 
dealing -with this problem in 
recent years. In April of 1963, 


. for-example, ‘Class I roads re- 


ported some 2,300 cars set out 
between terminals due to hot 
boxes. ' This . compares” with 
more than 9,800 -in the: same 
month ‘of 1953. 


Most hot boxes occur on older 
freight cars equipped with friction 
bearings. There are still about 1.5 
million of these cars in service, al- 
though virtually all new cars being 
added to the nation’s fleet have rol- 
ler bearings, which are far less sus- 
ceptible to over-heating. SP is sec- 
ond among U.S. railroads, with over 
10,000 such cars; the U. S. fleet now 
totals about 125,000. 


Two Types 
SP uses two main types of hot box 
detector installations—an automatic 
set-up for remote areas, and a mon- 
itored system designed to give car- 
men.in yards an advance “picture” 
._of the temperature of journals on in- 

coming trains. : 
Both types use trackside scanners 


“each scanner is a tiny particle—ap- 


proximately the size of the dot on-a“’ 


typewritten letter “i”—called.a “Bo: 
lometer.” This infra-red :sensing ele: 


ment -has “wire leads: ‘finer. ‘than ‘a. 
human ‘hair: : Differences “in -infras/: 


"red “radiation * detected®:from:each 


journal are amplified ‘and converted 
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:which ‘measure: infra-red radiation -. 
from "passing. car journals. “Inside . 


into electric current, which (in the 
monitored system) is fed into a 
graph recorder located several miles 
away. This instrument has two pens, 
one for each side of the train. 

The pens make a separate mark 
on graph paper for each journal on 
the train, spacing the marks so that 
the number of cars can readily be 
counted. The length of the marks 
shows the difference between normal 
journals and those developing exces- 
sive heat. 


Aft Sparks 


Ina typical installation at Sparks, 
Nevada, car inspectors monitor the 
detector system around the clock. A 
bell rings in the yard office as soon 
as a train begins to pass the scan- 
ners, located some five miles out, at 
both the east and west approaches 
to the yard. Seconds later, a graph 
showing the relative heat of the 
train’s journals begins to wind out 
of the recorder. 

The car inspector on duty ana- 
lyzes this tape and determines which 
journals (if any) need attention. He 


radios the location of these journals 
to carmen stationed near where the 
front, middle and rear of the incom- 
ing train will be positioned, 

As soon as the train rolls inte the 
yard, carmen locate the suspected 
journals by counting cars—‘“13 from 
the head end”, etc. 

A variety of vehicles help carmen 
get from one end of the long “drags” 
to the other. Many are equipped 
with mechanical counters, power 
jacks and other special tools. Par- 
ticularly convenient is the “doodle- 
bug”—a miniature auto no higher 
than a freight car journal box. Sev- 
eral of these are in use at Sparks 
and other points around the system. 

Often carmen can handle neces- 
sary servicing and repairs to over- 
heated journals on the spot, without 
the need for switching the car to the 
repair track. Within minutes the 
train can be on its way again. 


Automatic Installations 
In areas of heavy traffic—far from. 


yard locations—the detector system 
is set-up on an automatic basis: 


LEFT: Carman Lee Huntsman adds oil #0 @ journal box. RIGHT: Carman &. Olguin talks with the 
car foreman by radio as be drives along the trein in a “doodle bug". Radio information gives 
_ bim exact location of suspected journal. Both men work at Sparks, 


Signal Maintainer Grant Frost of Sparks tests 
electronic equipment of automatic “focator™ 
at Upsal. 


An electronic computer coupled 
to the scanners compares the heat 
of passing journals. If the heat of 
any one of them exceeds that of the 
journal on the other end of the axle 
‘bya given amount, the “H” signal 
automatically lights up, warning the 
engineer that a hot box has been de- 
tected. In CTC territory, the dis- 
patcher is also notified by a light on 
his board. y 

The “locator”, housed in a way- 
side building, contains eight me- 
chanical counters, four for each side 
of the train. One of these counts the 
number of axles passing the.scanner 
after the first hot box -has been de- 
tected. If additional hot boxes’ are 
discovered .on‘the ‘same ‘side of :the 


train, the other counters are set: in! 


-motion. i! 
By checking ‘the “locator”, a train 
‘crew member .can determine which 


‘side of the train.has the hot box; and ~ 


the number of.axles from‘that jour- 
“nal ‘to ‘the rear‘of the-train.’The de: 


“vice is capable of locating cup to. four’ 
hot bores on each: side ‘of: the train, 


fortunately an extremely remote 
possibility, 


Steadily Improving Record 

Since 1960, when SP installed its 
first hot box detector on the Salt 
Lake Division, these heat-sensitive 
wayside scanners have helped the 
railroad achieve a steadily-improv- 
ing hot box record. Detectors have 
been installed at 40 locations 
throughout the SP System, and ad- 
ditional installations are now in the 
planning stage. 

How do SP operating men feel 
about these “silent watchmen” along 
the railroad’s right-of-way? 

“Hot box detectors aren’t perfect,” 
they say. “It still takes judgment to 
make use of: their findings. But 
they’re helping us make this a safer 
railroad, and they’re helping to pre- 
vent delays due to over-heated jour- 
nals. You might say they’re helping 
us catch trouble before it starts.” 


Safest Way to Travel 

Railroad travel in 1962 was 15 
times safer than on the highways 
and over twice as safe as by domestic 
airlines. ‘Last year the railroads car- 
ried nearly 312 million passengers a 
total of 19.9 billion miles, with only 
29: fatalities. 

“A-railroad traveler last year could 
have covered more than ‘687 ‘million 


iniles -without~.a fatal: accident ~~ 
, equivalent to 27,075 global orbits ‘by. 


‘America’s astronauts. : 
Federal .. agency °:statistics show 
that in 1962, 26,800 persons lost their 
lives ‘in ‘accidents : involving : private 
cars‘and ‘taxis, 160 ‘died ‘in: domestic 


airplane. accidents and :90 persons: 


wer killed 4 an 1 bus: ‘tragedies. 
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P’s equipment display included DFB car. 


ABOVE: Overatl viaw of the new facility shows 


SP equipment at right, 


~# Sacramento's new deep water 


port, the first wholly-new facility of 


- its kind to be-completed inthe U. S. 


in 30 ‘years, was officially dedicated 
in:ceremonies ‘held July 18-20. -’ 
‘During ‘the three-day célebration 


“some “75,000: people ‘heard: speeches 
ceby U.S. ‘Secretary -of ‘the Interior 

_ Stewart. -L..Udall,’\California :Gov- 
nor Edmund G. on and others, ee 


New $55 Fillion Port 


and visited exhibits of the latest 
types of rail and highway equip- 
ment with which Southern Pacific 
will serve the port, 

While the Sacramento-Yolo Port 
was still in the planning stage, SP 
cooperated with civic authorities by 
offering the Sacramento Northern 
Railroad trackage rights over its 
lines. This enabled the port to save 
over $1 million which it would other- 
wise have had to spend for trackage 
relocation. 

Located some 79 nautical miles 
from San Francisco; the $55 million 
port ‘connects with the sea via: the 


’ Sacramento. River and ‘a:canal.Its 


facilities include berths for five deep 
sea vessels, 3,000 linear: feet of 
wharves with 60-foot-wide dockside 
aprons and railroad ‘tracks—all ‘de- : 
signed ‘for ‘rapid, economic : cargo’. 
shandling. Conveyor. systems handle’ 
bulk grain and rice direct from land- 
side storage to the holds of vessels.* 


TFAPA Bil! Wells leaves office to make his daily 
customer calls, He has a with SP since 1947, 
‘with time out for service in Korea. 


der north to Canada, taking in all of 
Utah, most of Idaho and Montana, 
and the western section of Wyoming. 

The area served by the agency is 
almost entirely off-line, with the ex- 
ception of Ogden, where Jack Roche, 
energetic assistant district freight 
and passenger agent, holds forth. He 
reports to General Agent Bancroft. 

Selling the services of a railroad 
where the nearest connection point 
may be hundreds of miles away is a 
challenge; one that is met head on 
by the service-plus salesmen of all 
SP off-line agencies scattered 
throughout the United States and in 
Mexico, 

Bancroft says: “In off-line solici- 
tation, you are the railroad. You 
must sell yourseif first.” 

Woody has come full circle. He 
began his railroading career as'a 
manifest clerk at the Salt Lake Gen- 
eral Agency, worked his way up 
through various positions at Ogden, 
San Francisco and Bakersfield be- 
fore returning to Salt Lake City a 
few months ago-as “top-banana” in 
the agency where he got ‘his start. 
Another source of deep satisfaction 
to Woody is the fact that his father, 
Press Bancroft, in 1921 held the 
same job in Salt Lake City that 
Woody has now. 
Typical of SP’s traveling :freight 


‘arid passenger agents is Bill’ Wells. ° 
He is on ‘the road ‘five out-of every ° 


eight’: weeks, ‘knocking ‘on - doors, 
“drumming up new business, keeping 
established customers: happy. 


His~ territory ‘includes :a portion’: 


-of Salt Lake City, part of Idaho -(ex- 
cept ‘the’ panhandle at the. north) ; 


P sand. large ‘segments of Montana and 


“Wyoming. Bill feels that nip t: 


2 have ‘a ‘good sunderstanding of ICC 
“regulations: He must be an expert on 
“-switching and on routing which will 
cafford.“SP »maximuim ‘revenue.“He ~ 


Chief Clerk Andy Wilton has been with SP 
siace 1944, He and his wite, Pauline, have four 
children and live in Salt Lake City, 


himself with the customs and habits 
of each community in which he 
serves, so that favorable relations 
with SP customers can be main- 
tained. “What is popular in Boise 
or Pocatello may be frowned upon 
in Helena or Billings,” he says. 

A good transportation salesman 
wears many hats, declares Woody 
Bancroft. “He must be a rate man, a 
route man, an industrial man-~and 
a collector, if need be.” 

A transportation salesman should 
have a thorough knowledge of SP’s 
operations and routes. He must be 
familiar with rates, industrial leases, 
rents, and:agreements we have with 
friendly rail connections. ‘He should 


must ‘have .a good appearance,’ and 
should ‘be a:positivé ‘thinker.’ 

“Our salesmen,” 

‘maintain pleasant and Persuasive 


smiles Woody,‘ 


Harold ©. Wilson, gen. clerk, maintains rece 
ords, assists with rate quotations, cat tracing 
and manifests. The Wilson family lives in 
Ogden. 


attitude.” 

He adds: ‘We are not resting on 
our laurels, We keep knocking on 
doors. We realize that traffie pat- 
terns are continually changing—and 
that the traffic which was not avail- 
able yesterday may be available to- 
day. So we don’t overlook any po- 
tential shipper or receiver of freight; 
All avenues are explored.” 

Commodities shipped from and 
received in the territory served: by 
the Salt Lake General Agency are 
many and varied: steel, soda ash, 
phosphate rock, copper precipitates; 
lumber, potatoes, wheat.and grain; 
canned goods, gypsum, wallboard, 
fertilizer, flour and mili :products. 

If it canbe shipped, SP wants to’ 
ship it. 

And ‘Southern "Pacific, : with its 
vast fleet of modern: rolling -equip-° 
ment, is just the company to. ‘do the 
job: > z 
““We sell ‘service with ‘confidence 


vand pride,” says Woody. ‘Bancroft: sera 


SP Mewes 


Mewurntleins 
fe the Sea 


= Imagine a 20,000 gondola-car 
train nearly 200 miles long, with 
every car carrying 70 tons of rock. 
This is a good estimate of. the 
amount of rock needed for con- 
structing twin “jetties” that will ex- 
tend more than a mile into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Southern Pacific has been given 
the job of carrying the 1.43 million 
tons of granite and crushed rock 
from points in the Texas hill coun- 
try to Port Lavaca, Texas. From 
there, the stone is loaded onto barges 
for a 23 mile trip to the construction 
site at Matagorda Bay near Port 
O'Connor. The jetty stone used, 
ranges in size from half inch cubes 
to 36 inch pieces weighing 4,000 
pounds. 900,000 tons will come from 
Gandy and the rest from Fairland 
and Stolz. With daily shipments 
leaving for Port Lavaca, total haul- 


Rotary dumper empties gondola car of crushed 
stone. Waiting barge transports stone to Mata- 
gorda Bay jetty project. 


ing time is estimated at two years. 

In order to facilitate moving the 
heavily loaded cars, industrial track 
has been laid to the harbor, rotary 
dumpers installed and a bridge re- 
inforced at the crossing of Granite 
Shoals Lake (Colorado River) at 
Kingsland. 

When the project is completed, 
the 16-foot wide “jetties” will 
lengthen the existing channel and 
protect coast dwellers from hurri- 
cane tides, 


LER 


Kids swarm over old No. 1296 at Santa Cruz, last in SP's locom 
RIGHT: Engine is officially christened June 27 by Pamela Gable, “Miss California’. Others (whose 


ve donation program. 


faces.can be seen) are, tr, Acting Mayor George 


‘trainmaster, now asst, supt., Shasta ‘Divi 
Supt, Coast. 


Winant Retires; Heim 
Named Transfer Agent 


William G, Winant, assistant 
treasurer and transfer agent at New 
York, retires August 31, after a 38- 
year SP career. 

He started in 1925 as chief clerk 
of the Stock Transfer Bureau and 
subsequently worked as chief clerk 
2 of the treasurer's 
office and as as- 
sistant treasurer. 
He was appoint- 
ed to his present 
position in 1953. 

He has seen 
the growth of SP 
Stockholders 
from 40,000 to 
over 80,000 and 
has witnessed an increase of stock- 
holder representation at annual 
meetings from 65% to almost 90%. 

Winant has been active in two 
national service organizations, the 
Stock Transfer Association and the 
Corporate Transfer Agents Associa- 
tion, of which he served on the exec- 
utive. committee for eight years. In 
addition, he was a member of the 
Cashiers’ Division of the Associa- 


W. G. WINANT 


“tion of ‘Stock Exchange Firms of 


H.R. HUBER H HEIM 


New York and was recently elected 
an honorary member of the AAR’s 
Treasury Division. 

Effective September 1, Henry J. 
Heim, formerly Winant’s assistant 
in New York, becomes transfer 
agent with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

. R. Huber will head the New 
York office of the Treasury Depart- 
ment also beginning September 1. 
He will assume the duties of assist- 
ant transfer agent. 


S. L. James Originates 
American Heritage Day 


When Steven L. James, TF&PA 
at Watsonville, was district chair- 
man of the public and business af- 
fairs committee of the Kiwanis 
Club’s Western District (covering 
California, Nevada and Hawaii), he 
conceived the idea of observing July 
8rd as “American Heritage Day”— 
a time for rededication to the “prin- 
ciples of our founding fathers.” 

In the two years since then, the 
idea has been endorsed by many city 
managers, approved by the -state 
legislature, and has earned a procla- 
mation from California Governor 
Edmund G. Brown. 

Many communities observed 
“American Heritage Day” this year, 
and the idea is now being “actively 
promoted. by the... Kiwanis Club’ Ss 
Western District, 

“1 like to think of our he: ‘itage in 
terms of the specified qualities that ‘ 
have made-our country great," 
dames says. “Among ‘these are self- 
reliance, integrity, firmness of con: 
Vviction, respect” for .the~ rights -of 
others, ‘faith in ‘a: Supreme ‘Being, 

rong family -ties ‘and “industry.” 


od a 0 
KW At the “A” end of Taylor Yard 
“in Los Angeles:a blunt-nosed diesel 
-switch -engine rumbles along on a 
familiar mission. 
Ahead, a line ‘of freight -cars— 
* galled a.cut by. yardmen—has ‘ar- 
rived after a hot, dusty trip-through 
the San Joaquin ‘Valley. The road 
locomotive that pulled the train has 
Lready ‘been ‘uncoupled ‘and -is :en- 


route to the engine ‘house for servic- 


ing:and a new assignment. 
‘Representing a -quarter-million 

doliar investment, the road engine is 

00 yaluable to remain idle for long. 


At Will be whisked through a servic~’ 
“ing “facility named “‘Cape Canava- »: 
ar because of its ocket-age ape 


Moving by in @ blur, a freight ca¢ rolls over the crest at Taylor Yard, Los 
Angeles, on its way toward one of the yard's 40 classification tracks, BELOW: 
Engine Foreman Carl F. Grbovaz sets brakes on car, feft, and pulls pin, 
right, fo uncauple another car for its trip over the crast of the yard. 


They Shuffle 


Skilled switchmen like those at 
Taylor Yard, Los Angeles, play 2 


key role on SP’s operating team. 


“ pearance. This engine, which is not 


due for any of its periodic inspec- 
tions, will be washed, checked, 
fueled, and on its way again within 
‘two -hours at the. head of .a freight 
train going west to the San Joaquin 
Vailey. 


“During those-two hours the cars 


will “not."be standing ‘still; either. 
Right now a.man_on top of the cars 


is “preparing to’ release the: braked: 
that:were’ set when: the ‘road ‘engine .:..’ 


was cut ‘loose: Another man‘on the 


ground js ‘lining .a: switch to permit” 


the ‘yard: engine ‘to ‘move*intd Posi: 
tion :te‘couple:on tothe cars, 
“hese :men “are ‘switchmen, 
the ‘man‘in charge is the engine for 


- Santa Ana and San Pedro branches; 


: Chump.:by. the..switch engine, -un- 
“coupled, and rolled by gravity on to 
“one .of 40 ‘tracks:in “B"-or -classifi- 


man. Theirs is an important job on 
the operating team. Some idea of its 
magnitude is indicated by the fact 
that some 6,000 cars are switched 
daily at Taylor— more than 40 
trains a day inbound and 40 trains 
a day outbound. The cars handled 
in a 24-hour period would make up 
a single train 57 miles long. 

The cut of cars being worked on 
is ‘a representative one: Some cars 
are loaded with machinery pro- 
duced in Oakland and destined for 
‘New Orleans; some.are consigned to 


‘industrial customers in the Los An- 


gelés area; some are bound ‘to. the 


‘and some-:are destined for Arizona 
and the Imperial Valley 
“Some cars ‘will ‘be ‘pushed ‘to the 


From: a. ‘tower near ‘the 


A963 


- physical condition. . Something is 


hump an operator regulates retard- 
ers that slow the cars to a safe speed 
and switches that begin the process 
of classifying them. 

The St. Louis cars will be switched 
into the consist of a hotshot freight 
train which will reach the midwest- 
ern terminal in 504% hours. Cars 
consigned to the Los Angeles area 
will be made up into trains and spot- 
ted for loading or unloading by 
some of the 3200 industrial custo- 
mers served by the SP in this area. 
The Arizona and Imperial Valley 
cars will be moved to those areas on 
appropriate trains; and the Santa 
Ana and San Pedro branch cars will 
be delivered and spotted by road 
local trains. 

In addition to lining switches, op- 
erating hand brakes, and uncoup- 
ling cars, switchmen -also serve as 
the engineer’s eyes when his locomo- 
tive is pushing a long cut of cars. 
At such a time hand signals from 
men on the ground are the only way 
the man in the cab has of knowing 
whether it is safe to move his train 
and when he must stop. 

Proof that personnel at Taylor 
Yard are on their toes came earlier 
this year when they received a-spe- 
cial award for completing one mil- 
lion man-hours of work without a 
reportable injury. The accomplish- 
ment, a new safety high for one of 
SP’s major yards, drew a‘ letter of 
praise from California ‘Governor 
Edmund G. Brown. 

Besides ‘being alert, a switchman 
has to be sure-footed and in good ° 


happening all the time.’On:any one 


> ghift.'37 “switch :engines "are “busy 


pushing “and ‘pulling long “lines -of 
cars through ‘the ‘more’ than |.300° 


RIGHT: Suggestion for improv- 
ing yard operations is 
fered by Engine Foreman Grbo- 
var, center, to Terminal Sept. 
W. M, Jones, r., and Asst, Ter- 
1 minal Supt. W. ¥. Williamson, 
Jr, beft. 


BELOW: Rolling car gets cara- 
ful scratiay from Hump Fore- 
man John Lemberger, as Grbo- 
var watches. 


switches that make the many miles 
of track within Taylor Yard a com- 
plex pattern indeed. 


Nine Yard Areas 
There are nine separate yard 
areas that make up the Los Angeles 
Terminal. The men have given some 
of ‘these -yards. colorful names like 
-the Bull Ring, the Cornfield, and the 
«Links, But the~basic parts of ‘the 
-yard,‘in which trains :are ‘received, 
Sbroken ‘up,and ‘reconstituted;. are 
called "bythe prosaicnames-of “A” 
yard, “B"-yard,-and “C" yard,-all 


. three ‘of which are'located at Taylor.” 


“We make more.than 90 classifi- 


“and switchmen in the Los Angeles 
area ate well qualified, according ‘to’ 
Terminal ‘Superintendent WoMe: 


ee 
cations here,” explains W. V. Wil- 
liamson, dr, assistant terminal 
superintendent. “By performing 
proper operations at this point, we 
can reduce or eliminate the switch- 
ing of cars enroute. Reduced han- 
dling in transit lowers the cost of 
moving a car and makes possible 
better service to the shipper.” 
Blocking 
Since January, classifying cars 
for’ destinations has included in- 
creased emphasis on a practice 
known as “blocking.” Cars tagged to 
the same destination are put in one 
block, and when they leave the yard 
they can be'run’farther over the 


use ‘of tracks and entails. the’ need 


“for more railroad ‘know-how in han- 


dling~than- would ‘a’ simpler train 
makeup. In this, ‘the yardmasters 


Jones. 


Jones, “is ‘that once'a trai 
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road ‘without -having to be un-’ 
coupled. While the ‘idea sounds ele: . 
-mentary; it requires ‘the -judicious 


“The advantage of blocking,” says © 


up this way it can go-all the way 
from Los Angeles to St. Louis, for 
example, before being switched 
again, which affords our customers 
expedited service.” 

Yard personnel have a “picture” 
of incoming trains long before they 
roll into Taylor Yard. It comes in 
the form of a teletyped consist, giv- 
ing car numbers, their position in 
the train, weight of load, what they 
are carrying, and the name of the 
consignee. 


Revised Consist 

When changes are made enroute, 
as when cars are dropped off or 
added, a revised train consist is 
transmitted. Personnel in the towers 
that will handle the train receive 
copies of this list by pneumatic tube. 
A master list in the yard is checked 
against the train conductor’s way- 
bills for accuracy. 

Handling consists and tagging 
cars are two of the many responsi- 
bilities of the competent clerical 
force at Taylor Yard. Tags are 
stapled to a wooden board on the 
side of the car as it moves past. 

When the tagged cars roll past 


him, the humpmaster . can . check 
them off and coordinate their rout- 
ing with switchmen and the opera- 
tors in the classification yard towers. 
Radio, telephone, loudspeaker, and 
even an electrical “tote board” are 
used to facilitate communication 
among the men who are handling 
the trains. Information can be re- 
layed at once from the towers to the 
engineer, and to the men on the 
ground who are pulling the coupler 
pins as the train is taken apart. 

Right in the middle of all this ac- 
tivity is Carl F. Grbovaz, engine 
foreman, who has been switching 
cars at Taylor for 26 years. 


“it Gets in Your Blood” 

“It gets in your blood, I guess,” 
Carl says, using an expression ut- 
tered frequently by every career 
railroad man, But in his family, the 
SP ties are stronger than with most 
railroaders. His late father, Steve, 
was a car builder for Southern Pa- 
cific and had completed 40 years 
service at the time of his retirement. 
A brother, Leo, also works as a 
switchman at Taylor Yard. 

Carl is a big man with a ready 


After lunch grins are sported by this group of switchmen: {I. #o .) E. C. Robinson, Mike Nicassio, 


Carl Grbovaz, Tommy Thompson and H. F. Playter. 


Louisiana Drivers 
Win Readee Awards 


Seven Southern Pacific Transport 
Company drivers from Louisiana 
were trophy winners in the recent 
state-wide annual truck Roadeo 
sponsored by the Louisiana Motor 
Transport Association in New Or- 
leans. 

C. E. Galloway of New Orleans 
placed first in the four-axle semi- 
trailer class for the second consecu- 
tive year and will compete in the 
American Trucking Association Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo to be held in 
Miami in November. 

Other SPT winners were Joseph 
Chiasson, New Orleans, second 
place winner in the five-axle semi- 
trailer class; L. J, Andrus, Lafay- 
ette, who finished second in the 
three-axle semi-trailer competition; 
Claude Porche, Houma, second 
place, four-axle, semi-trailer; John 
Moser, New Orleans, third place, 
three-axle, semi-trailer; T. J. Beirne, 
Lake Charles, third place, straight 


Trophy winners at the recent New Orleans truck 
Roadeo included SPT Drivers {kneeling, [-r) 
John Moser, 1, J. Beirne, Claude Porche, 
(standing) L. J. Andrus, C. E. Galloway, E. 
Freshno, and Joseph Chiasson. 


truck class, and E, Freshno, New 
Orleans, who placed third in the 
four-axle semi-trailer class. 

Andrus also won the sportsman- 
ship trophy presented to the driver 
displaying the best attitude, neat- 
ness of dress, and personality in the 
state-wide competition. 


Eugene Nurse Nemed 
‘Weman of the Year’ 


Miss Ethel Nelson, nurse at the 
Emergency Hospital at Eugene 
Yard, was chosen ‘““Woman of the 
Year” by the Emerald Empire chap- 
ter of American Business Women's 
Association, of 
which she has 
been a member 
for the past six 
years. 

Miss Nelson 
graduated as a 
registered nurse 
; from the Metho- 

dist-Kobler Hos- 

pital in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. She has worked as 
children’s surgical supervisor, a 
clinical nurse, a surgical nurse, and 
general duty nurse, She spent a year 
and a half with the Alaska Railroad 
in Anchorage, ten years with. SP 
General Hospital in San Francisco, 
and has been the emergency nurse 
at Eugene for the past 15 years. 

She is a member of Central Pres- 
byterian Church, active in the wom- 
en’s organization of that church, and 
a Sunday School teacher in the pri- 


ETHEL NELSON 


‘mary department. Her hobbies -in-. 
‘elude’ knitting, gardening, bowling 


and golf,.and her favorite:sport as-a.” 


“spectator ‘is baseball; -~ : E 
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“ anniversary in 1968, the Council-— 


through the cooperation of compan- 
ies like Southern Pacific and thou- 
sands of volunteers from public and 
private agencies—has made safety a 
household word. It has been credited 
with saving over. a million lives, 
which might have beer lost if acci- 
dent rates prevailing in the early 
1900's had been allowed to continue. 
Southern Pacific’s own concern 
for safety dates back to the pioneer 
days of the. Central Pacific, which 
printed on its earliest employe time- 
tables, “In cases of uncertainty, ‘al- 
ways take the safe side.” 
In 1912, a staff member of the vice 


ane 
™ During the first seven months of 
1963, Southern Pacific employes es- 
tablished the finest safety record in 
the 100-year history of the railroad. 
Many factors account for this 
achievement, according to M. A. 
Nugent, superintendent of safety. 
> - "Over the years we have-learned 
better, safer ways of doing our work, 
we have . developed - better equip- 
ment, and we have conducted cam- 
paigns aimed at creating safety con- 
sciousness,” Nugent “says... “These 
things all: help, ‘but ‘safety is ulti- 
mately ‘the:responsibility of .the ‘in- 
‘dividual - worker, ‘and -it-is ‘he who 
‘deserves credit ‘for the :record.”” 


-Yoday,. national’ statistics’. place ’ 


railroading ‘as. one ‘of the safest in 
> dustrial-occupations. But before the 
turn of the-century, it was one of the 


most. :dangerous. “AS the :railroads “ 


pushed westward, it: owas ¢ assumed 


that one man would be killed for 


every mile of track laid. Insurance 
rates on the lives of brakemen, fire- 
men, engineers and conductors were 
prohibitive. 

From 1902 to 1908, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported 
14,888 trainmen killed and 218,082 
injured in accidents. 


following 1908, the picture began to 
change dramatically, Railroad com- 
panies began to ‘make -‘significant 
progress ‘in -eliminating ‘on-the-job 
deaths and..accidents, ‘through :the. 


development of “comprehensive 


safety programs, 


In 1913, the National Safely 


waukee of a group:of safety pioneers 


‘fromthe railroad, mining: sand steel 


industries. Celebrating’ its golde: 


However, in the 10-year period | 


president and general manager's of- 
fice was appointed to coordinate 
safety programs and to work with 
division officers in the conduct of 
safety meetings. 

In 1913, SP was awarded one of 
the first Harriman Memorial Med- 
als, in recognition of its safety work, 
through the American Museum of 
Safety. 

For the five years ending in 1913 
the year of the National Safety 
Council’s birth—SP had-a 50% de- 
crease -in-derailments, while*the ‘to- 


ital for all srailroads in: the’-U.°S. 
-- showed a-100% increase, 


Accidents ‘for “SP in’ 1913 ' were 
down ‘in: all ‘categories, except -one: 


highway- railroad ‘crossing accidents. 


‘The ‘horse’ was fading ‘as a’ rival to 


“the ‘automobile,’and the automobile 
began’ to ‘challenge the: iron “horse, 


SP initiated a systemwide cam- 
paign to alert the driving public to 
this problem. In 1913, it observed 
the habits of 28,211 drivers and pe- 
destrians at widely-separated loca- 
tions; noting that 59.8% looked nei- 
ther right nor left at crossings and 
6.3% looked one way only. Over 
3,300 drivers were observed crossing 
the tracks at reckless rates of speed, 
and only 35 stopped before crossing 
to see if any trains were approach- 
ing. 

Widespread Publicity 

West Coast newspapers gave 
widespread publicity to these find- 
ings, and the railroad placed plac- 
ards far and wide, appealing to driv- 
ers for cooperation in keeping the 
accident rate down. 

About this time, Southern Pacific 
began an intensive campaign, which 
is being carried on to this day, to 
educate school children on the dan- 
gers of playing around railroad 
property. 

Before 1920, the railroad was con- 
ducting a well-planned employe 
safety educational program, ‘using 
visual aids on safety instruction cars 
which toured the system. The pub- 
lic was often invited to these seés- 
sions—~-particularly members of em- 
ploye families. 

Safety Department 

In 1940, as the stepped-up tempo- 
of defense activities prior to World 
War II created.a need. for-greater. 
emphasis on accident prevention; all 
safety. activities were -coordinated 
under a formal safety department, 
A..A. Lowe, former superintendent 
of the Tucson: Division, wasap--. 
pointed first superintendent -of ine 


“new department. 


Today, the Southern Pacific 


Safety Department carries on a 
comprehensive system-wide pro- 
gram based on the well-known three 
“B's” of Safety: Engineering, En- 
forcement and Education. And to 
these three, SP men and women add 
a fourth “E” for Enthusiasm—the 
key element which accounts for the 
outstanding success of SP’s safety 
program. 

“We're proud of SP’s concern for 
safety over the years,” Nugent says, 
“and we're proud of the record set 
by SP people this year. But we know 
we can't stop here. Safety is a never- 
ending job, and it belongs to every- 
body.” 


SP Wins “Cindy” Award 
For Film on Skin Care 


Winner of a “Cindy” award at the 
fourth National Conference of In- 
dustrial Film Producers Association 
in Los Angeles was “To Save Your 
Skin”, a ten-minute color film on the 
prevention of skin diseases, pro- 
duced by SP’s Safety Department 
in cooperation with the Hospital 
Department. 

Safety Supervisor Edward Car- 
roll, who wrote and directed the 
film, says that it will be shown to all 


employes subject to the hazard of : 


dermatitis, 

‘The film explains the functions of 
the skin and lists its natural ene- 
‘mies, ‘and emphasizes the import- 
ance. of ‘protective equipment, per- 
sonal cleanliness, and the avoidance 
of contact with irritants both on and 
off ‘the job. 


‘Technical “assistance’-was © furn- ~ 
ished by “Drv -V. -M.°Strange, ‘chief 
“surgeon, and “Dr, Grant’ Morrow,. 


uron inches of space to a 1913 SP campaign on 
“Safety at Grade Crossings,” 


staff dermatologist. The film was 
photographed by Norman Butler of 
the Duplicating Bureau. 

The “Cindy” award was pre- 
sented to F. E. Kalbaugh, assistant 
to vice president, who accepted it on 
behalf of Southern Pacific at the 
Awards Banquet at the Ambassador 
Hotel. Anthony L. Gorsline of the 
Industrial Film Producers Associa- 
tion made the presentation. 


Showa at industrial film awards banquet in Los 
Angeles are {i-r) Edward Carroll, safety super- 
visor; F. E. Kalbaugh, asst. fo vice president; 
and A. 1. Gorsline, of the Industry Film Pro- 
ducers Association. 
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Daughenbaugh Retires; 
Succeeded by Wells 


Howard L, Daughenbaugh, assist- 
ant general freight and passenger 
agent at New Orleans since 1952, 
has retired after nearly 46 years 
with the railroad. 

Named to succeed him was Ivan 
A. Wells, former district freight and 
passenger agent at Lake Charles. 

J. V. Stockton, who has been as- 
sistant to GF&PA at Houston, sue- 
ceeds Wells at Lake Charles, 

Daughenbaugh has been with SP 
since 1917 and all but 15 months has 
been in Louisiana. He worked at 
Jennings and Opelousas, and was 
traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Lake Charles, New Iberia 
and Birmingham prior to returning 
to Lake Charles as district freight 
and passenger agent in 1938. 

Active in civie and community 
affairs, Daughenbaugh has served 
as.a district captain of the Indus- 

trial Division of 
the United 
Fund, and on 
. the Chamber of 
; Commerce. He 
is a .conference 
lay leader of the 
“Methodist 
Church in Lou- 
— isiana. 

DAUGHENBAUGH Wells joined 

“SPvin’ 1928. :‘He received his LL.B. 


degree from the South Texas School ’ 

of Law.at Houston in’ 1938 and held 

‘positions - of :city ‘freight agent and 

assistant ‘commercial agent at Hou- 

ston prior to going ‘to Lake Charles * 

Jas" DF&PA ‘in 1955, A 
Stockton attended the University 


STOCKTON WELLS 


of Houston and has been with SP 
since 1942, joining the Traffic De- 
partment in 1952. 
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fweving Up 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: C. L. Ken- 
nedy, R. J. LeBlanc, C. R. Hancock and 
W. E, Kaces, to supervisors of diesel power, all 
with headquarters in San Francisco; D, W. 
Burton, to acting chief train dispatcher, with 
headquarters in Ogden: E. Brockman, to 
assistant terminal superintendent, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco; L. J. Flynn, to act- 
ing general yacdmaster, San Fran o; E, O. 
Williams, to principal assistant division engi- 
neer, with headquarters in El Paso. 


COAST DIVISION: CiL; Barnes. red -cap 
porter: Fred H. Brewer, conductory Alfred J. 
Dubrow, locomotive engineer; Florence ~ A. 
Downer, clerk; Frank E, Weeks, agent-teleg: 
sapher. 

DALLAS-AUSTIN ‘DIVISION: ‘Thomas 'S. 
‘Ackerman, extra gang laborer; Robert 'F.- Hen 
ley, B&B carpenter; Bob. Griffin, ‘extea gang 
Jaborer;' Joseph °M. Neal, -Je., .agent-telegr: 
pher:- Robert E. Ogburn, extra gang. labor 
George :D. ‘Reddick, switchman; ‘Luther “Full 


Slee, extea gang laborer; Edgar A. 'sRheay,./ 


iswitchman; Robere:H.:Ridley, locomotive -en- 
“gineet;~ Aubrey Barnes,” éxtra”-ang Jabsin 
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Four Westarn Division train dispatchers with 128 years of SP sei 
retirement dinner attended by D. R. Kirk, 2nd from right, supt.. 


e were honored recently at a 
and Harry Gorma local 


chairman, ATDA. From left, they are James Hunter, Harry Bates, Ray Spradling, and Emmett Eaton. 


Edgar Taylor, B&B carpenter; Julian Teran, 
extra gang laborer; Charles T. Townsend, 
carman, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: John W. Aik- 
maa, clerk; Clovis C. Daigle, freight carman; 
Lambert P. Gaudet, tocomotive engineer; Ca- 
jeb D, Green, assistant general yardmaster; 
Asthur F, Guichard, Jr., freight handler: 
Walter Johnson, extra gang laborer; Horace 
Lacour, Sr., steno-clerk; Andrew J. McIntire, 
agent-telegrapher; Geotge D. McIntire, teleg- 
tapher-cierk; Edgar Menard, accountant; Tony 
W. Redford, locomotive engineer; Steve J. 
Sasser, freight carman; Richard Singleton, 
track laborer; Myron L. Stevens, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Carroll H. 
Allen, freight carman; Edwia S. Bell, clerk; 
Martin E. Carr, boilermaker; Frank DiGilio, 
carman; Homer C. Fultz, motor car mechanic. 

HOUSTON DIVISION: Bedford E. Allen, 


Three recant retirees in the Central Travel Serv- 
jee Agency, San. Francisco, are, fer, b. B. Ford, 
head cashier, 36 years; Mrs. Helen Coppinger, 
information clerk, 20 years;.and Soon K. Lai, 
asst, information-ticket clerk, 38 years. 


industry clerk; Ned Criswell, section laborer; 
James Driver, section laborer; Richard D. 
Harrison, conductor; Pascual’ Mata, extra 
nang laborer; Frank A. Montalbano, switch- 
man: John P, Overcash, welder; Eirvy J. 
Price, switchman; Jose V. Sepulbedo, extra 
gang laborer; Charlie Smith, extra’ gang 
laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Anastacio A. 
Baca, carman helper; John K. Reed, switch- 


man. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: William F, Bar- 
ker, machinist; Irwin E. Fowler, locomotive 
engineer; Albert M. Hunter, locomotive engi- 
neet. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: William J. 
Belskis, carman; Carl H. Chandler, conduc- 
tor; Theodore Dorsa, locomotive engineer, 
Niles Friday, train porter; James Inglehart, 
boilermaker; John T, Mize, crossing watch- 
man; Simon F, Ramos, car repairer; William 
E, Reinwein, crew clerk; Candelario Rodri 
Buez, extra gang laborer; Walter ‘R. Tally, 
conductor; John A. Watkins, conductor; Cur- 
tis F, Williams, engine foreman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Herbert E. Hunte- 
man,. assistant signal supervisor; Glen -H. 


Lamb, locomotive engineer; Verne L. Richard- 


son, clerl 

SAN_ JOAQUIN ‘DIVISION; ° Maurice: J. 
Barsotti, machinist; William J. Feaney, loco- 
‘motive engineer. . 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Henry A. Davis, 
extra gang foreman; Joseph’ T. Metzen, loco- 
motive engineer; Walter J."Reznick,. freight 
carman-welder. 

'TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVISION. ‘B. 


| Allison, cat-inspector! Martin Vi Byrne, con- 


ductor; ‘Daniel"R, Curry, switchman; Peter P. 
Dolezal, boilermaker welder; Thomas J. ‘Dur- 
kin, locomotive ‘engineer; ‘Walter :B,- Hotton, 
locomotive engineer; Juan-C."Peraltay machin: 
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ist -helper; Miguel L. Sanchez, carman; Juan 
F, Villalobos, cat inspector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Frank L. Davis, 
clerk; M. J. Duncan, track laborer; Artie 
Elliott, clerk: George J. McAdams, locomo- 
tive engineer. 

HOUSTON GENERAL’ SHOPS: Herman 
Brown, freight’ car painter; Oret Christopher, 
laborer; John W, Hornsby, machinist; Mosris 
A. James, machinist; Ester Mack, carman; 
Robert H, Merian, boilermaker; Henry Moten, 
carman; Jewell E. Phillips, porter; Tom R. 
Romines, boilermaker; Roosevelt Swinton, 
carman helper. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL SHOPS: 
Thomas F, Buckbee, boilermaker welder; ‘Joe 
F, Fimbres, machinist; Robert J. Young, ma- 
chinist, 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL SHOPS: 
Maude §, Anderson, laborer; Lloyd M. 
Brown, machinist helper; Andrew O. Drager, 
carman; Dewey J. Hawke, draftsman. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: James A. Clements, 
fireman: Adele D. Dole, general clerk; San- 
ford Heighes, engineer; Charles F. Malley, 
special agent; Maynard M. Moore, fireman; 
Albert H. Norris, engineer; Fred R. Soule, 
foreman; Clarence T, Turner, brakeman. 

OTHERS: Shelby B. Lyon, timekeeper; Clif- 
ford W. "Monroe, mail room’ porter, both Hou- 
ston General Office: Cedio F. Deleid, lift truck 
operator, Purchases & Stores, Bakersfield; 


“Frank E. Rossi, storekeeper; Leo Keller, store 


cletk, both Brooklyn Stores; Norris W’. Brown, 
thet, Dining Car Department, Los Angeles; 
Charles J. Canavesio, gardener, General Hos- 
pital, San Francisco; Arthur M, Mabry, waiter, 
Dining Car Depastment. Houston; Narceis J. 
Barrios, machinist, West Oakland; Virginia 
M. Macmanus, clerk, Central” Mailing and 
Duplicating Bureau, Houston, 


Celebrating their golden wedding anniversary 
at Orinda, Calif,, were retired: Asst. Mgr. of 
Personnel and Mrs. Whitford G. Kelly. Mr. Kelly 
tetired .in 1952 with over 48 years of service. 


vlaborer:-Tom‘B. 


‘on, ‘stenographer; ‘Manuel . “Romero, ‘sheet- 
metal worker; George’ I.. James, ‘section fore- 
man; ‘Charles W. Kreger, pumper; Harry ‘D, 
Wester, conductor.” ad 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensionets: Mario’ ’ 
P.. Canevari, “locomotive ‘engineer; “Hawley 
Cunningham, . yardmaster;_ Arthur ‘Durand, 
brakeman; ‘William E, Foxworthy, ‘signal 
maintainer; Don K. Hastings, senior assistant 
head timekeeper; Bernard M. Haynie, locomo- 
tive engineer; John L. Jenkins, clerk; Amedec 
B, Johnston, assistant agent and cashier; Peter 
Lara, section laborer; Horace J. Putnam, yard- 
master; Jeremiah Sullivan, carpenter. 

SHASTA, DIVISION: /A. E.-McGee, assist-....,PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Kenneth ‘McCrea, 
aint trainmaster. ‘Pensioner: Robert B. Grey,“ tlectrician: L-MeCallum, ‘electrician. Pension: 
“conductor, : Be Amos, vy 5 

: Bratton,: agent; Refugio Diaz, laborer: Charles 

SAN “JOAQUIN. DIVISION: -Pensione * .G.-Gibson, ‘general aie James $..Newman, 
Katherine .M.“ Eiliote, «telephone - operator; conductot; “Edwin H.::Pietce,”leader-carpenter 
Frank” Ac’ Nejedly, telegraphs: ‘Moroni "Pe ops ira A. Rambo, motorman. +. BS 
‘Baker, ‘car inspector; Oakley R. Porter,“agent- iH m 
telegrapher; Pete'B, Supera, machinist helper. ao MENTO. GENERAL: SHOP Sbeon 

HOUSTON “DIVISION: Pensioners: | ‘Jul- jacksmith helpers Oran W "Mackey 
ius /N. ‘Bennett, :conductor: Albert Chattian, -.: spon laborer: James Wo Waren. dake 
buffer; Jack: C.’ Hunt, ‘switchman; Mattie V." "OTHERS: Horace Glenn: labors, “Mcchani 
Phillips, ‘telephone operator; Robert Prince,’ ‘at “Department, Coast, Division.“ Pensione 
brakeman, : Andrew’ Mitchelos,--section ‘laborer: “Narciso 

PORTLAND DIVISION: “Pensioner: Ramacciorti; ‘track walker, “both ‘of Northwest- 
Amelio L:-Cotcatdi, -carman; ‘Milton -O, "Jack- 


© “em_-Pacific; James ‘H.Nolan,boilermaker, 
rene pipefitter; Martin iS. Sumner, carpenter Angeles General: Shops; Asa W. Browne,” in- 
elper, -.: 


surance clerk, “Auditor: of Payroll ‘Accounts: 
. “TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVISION: COA, Charles H. Thomas, photographer, ‘Duplicat- 
Gideon, ‘switchman;-L.W.-Kastner, engines 


ing Bureau; both of General: Office, ‘San: Fran-” 
-Roy R./Franéo, carman;: Pensioners: Joseph A. 


cisco; ‘Jobn “W,"Heiser, "baggage: & ‘mail tan= 
Cook, : -switchman;’ Francisco "J. Guetra, ‘sec-*> dler,* Los ‘Angeles’ Union : Passenger :‘Tecminal; 
“tion: laborer: ‘Albert I:. Stith, janitor; Maurice 


/ Allen ‘Brewer, ‘laborer, est Oakland Wood 
Coffey,” agent telegrapher; Mareneer “M.Nor- ‘ poses 


Fred J, “Aylmer, locomotive’ engineer: John: - 
“Clifford, “switchman; “Benjamin -Lee George, 
boilermaker; Magdaleno F. Soto, laborer; Carl 
J. Warts,‘agent; ‘Mae “F, :Wilson, red cap 
porter... 

SALT LAKE ‘DIVISIONY S.'S. -Gillespie, 
master mechanic; Warren Holston, laborer; 
Lee W. Stevenson, brakeman; H. F. Balling- 
ham, ‘supervisor, automotive and work equip- 
ment. Pensioners: James J. Askey, locomotive 
engineer; Edward J. Campbell, .brakeman 
Thomas J, Champion, machinist: Daniel S. 
Gillies, machinist helper; Louis J. ‘Grose, Jo- 
comotivé engineer. 


‘Two ‘Sunset engineers retired recently at Hovu-. 
ston: F. M. Waller, left, with 45 years of serv- 
ice, ae Lloyd Harper, with 44 years, 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: Robert J. 
Finlay, yardmaster, Edgar A. Gibbs, tower- 
man; Mike Kufuz, boilermaker helper; Carlo 
Lavagnino, yard cleaner; Julian T. Lynn, lo- 
comotive engineer; Frank 1. ‘True, Supervisor, 
multiplex & teletype; John P. Weir, conductor, 

DALLAS-AUSTIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Andrew ‘Booth, section laborer; William S. 
Martin, brakeman; Joe Schramek, drop ‘pit 
foreman; Charles Smith, machinist. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: ‘Fol- 
fect-R. Averill, motor bus operator; Robert J. 
Bachman, ‘telegtapher: Alex Chauvin, carman 
helper; Joseph M.. Mayfield, B&B carpenter; 
Heney Primeaux, locomotive engineer: Na- 
thaniel -J. Rand, ‘machinist: Henry Thomas, 
section laborer; John P, Whelan,” conductor. 

LOS ANGELES - DIVISION: » Pensioners: 
Tony Catone, section foreman; Nativid.Gar- 
cia,track laborer; Harty W. Hine, lscomotive 
engineer; Albert “E. | Masterson, ‘brakeman, 
Melvin’ Mothershead, switchman: William: Ge.’ 
Saeed, commissary helpers. Charles M. Young, 
conductor, 

SACRAMENTO "DIVISION; 


Preserving Plant. 


Pensioners: 


Joe'H. /Armstrong.” grease seclaimer:' John:G. 


Cozert, car repairer; Edward :B.. Durand. :ma~ 
hinist; Francis *R.- Enos, ‘conductor;Edward - 
G.-Saxe, tinindhouse Clerk ‘Johar “AL Schmitz, 


Wagner, ‘conductir: 
SAN--ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
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